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CURRENT OPINION 



The Significance of the Recent Re- 
ligious Events in Japan 

The two events which have called forth 
much comment in the current Japanese 
literature are the conferences of the Minister 
of Education with the representatives of the 
three religions, Shintoism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity, on separate dates, and the 
general religious convention which followed. 
These meetings occurred in the first part 
of last November. Since the conference 
of the Vice-Minister of the Home Affairs 
with the representatives of the three re- 
ligions in February, 1012, the Bureau of 
Religions has been transferred from the 
Department of Interior to that of Educa- 
tion. This change is followed by the above- 
mentioned conferences of the Minister of 
Education with the representatives of the 
religions, at the invitation of the former. 
At these conferences the Minister of Educa- 
tion exchanged his views on the relation of 
education and religion with those of the 
religious leaders. The religious convention 
was attended by the representatives of 
religions, politicians, leading educators, 
business men, and others interested in 
religion and morals, to the number of 309 
men. The meeting was presided over by 
Baron Sakatani, the mayor of Tokyo. 
The resolution to hold the convention 
annually was passed. A committee of 
thirty-five was appointed to look after the 
interests of the body. 

Among the speakers were: Mr. Shibata, 
a Shinto priest; Mr. Dagi, a Buddhist 
priest; the Rev. Ozaki of Japan Congrega- 
tional Church; Dr. Inoue of the Imperial 
University; and Baron Sakatani. There 
were other prominent speakers at this 
meeting on the afternoon of November 5 
and during the luncheon which followed. 
The relation of education and religion, 
the necessity of co-operation on the part 



of the religious bodies for the moral uplift 
of the people, and other important subjects 
relative to religion were freely discussed. 
The meeting was pronounced on the whole 
a great success. 

Now what do these events mean ? Dr. 
Ukita in the last December number of the 
Taiyo contributes a very thoughtful article 
on the "Effects of the Japanese Religious 
Convention." The two main results which 
he mentions are the closer relation between 
the clergy and the laity and the furtherance 
of international friendship and peace. He 
rightly points out that there must be an 
intimate relation between the religious 
leaders and laymen to carry out successfully 
the program of the moral and social advance- 
ment of the people, and so long as one 
religionist despises another religionist there 
can be no peace and progress among the 
people as well as among the nations of the 
world. The above religious convention 
brings together the clergy and the laity on 
equal terms and tends more and more to 
cement the different religious bodies in 
Japan at least for the work of the social 
and moral welfare of the people. Briefly 
stated, the recent religious phenomena 
signify that the educators in Japan have 
fully come to recognize the necessity of 
religion for the moral development of her 
youth, that the leading men in general are 
desirous of applying religion not merely 
to education but to larger social, moral, and 
political problems, and that one of the 
marked tendencies at the present is along 
the line of the spiritual development of the 
Japanese nation. 

Death of Professor von Soden 

The daily papers report the death of 
Professor Hermann von Soden at Berlin 
on January 15, 1014. Baron von Soden was 
trying to get on a train in the Berlin sub- 
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way when he met his death. This tragic 
incident removes one of the leading New 
Testament scholars of Germany, and a 
foremost representative of New Testa- 
ment textual study. He was born in Cin- 
cinnati in 1852, and was educated at Tubin- 
gen. He became minister of the Jerusalem 
Church in Berlin in 1887, and in 1889 began 
to lecture in the University there. Among 
his books are Commentaries on Philip- 
pians and Hebrews, and a History of Early 
Christian Literature. His great contribu- 
tion, however, has been Die Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments in Hirer altesten erreich- 
baren Textgestalt, which involved a new and 
highly ingenious system of listing Greek 
manuscripts, a new theory of the history 
of the text, a remarkable analysis of the 
minor types of the mediaeval text, and 
finally a reconstruction upon new prin- 
ciples of what von Soden called the earliest 
text attainable. While certain elements 
of this vast undertaking are open to serious 
question, no one can deny the ability, energy, 
and fidelity with which Professor von Soden 
undertook and carried through his great 
enterprise. He lived to see his work com- 
pleted, the final volume containing what he 
believed to be the earliest attainable text 
appearing in 1913. 

Protestantism and Catholicism Differ 
in Method 

That Protestantism methodologically 
differs from Catholicism is maintained by 
James Lindsay in an article, in the Con- 
structive Quarterly, December, 1913, on 
"Protestantism and Catholicism: Two 
Methods Even More Than Two Religions." 
Some writers on the history of Protestant- 
ism hold that Protestant scholasticism 
substituted the authority of the Bible for 
that of the Roman church. But Dr. Lind- 
say is of the opinion that it is not correct 
to say that Protestantism attempted to 
substitute the Scripture for the infallible 
church. The formal principle of Catholi- 



cism, in his view, is dependence on the 
joint authority of the church and Scripture. 
Accordingly it gives no freedom to indi- 
vidual judgment. All private interpretations 
on the matters of religion and theology are 
excluded. The rights of the individual are 
absolutely ignored. Protestantism, on the 
other hand, stands for the authority of the 
Scripture and the right of free inquiry. A 
special emphasis is placed upon the latter. 
The Scripture as such is of no authoritative 
value unless it is rationally validated by 
reason. Nothing is authoritative which 
does not commend itself to reason. We must 
submit all the doctrines of Christianity to 
the judgment of reason. Here Dr. Lindsay 
brings in God and calls him the Absolute 
Reason. God being the Absolute Reason, 
whatever comes from him is rational to the 
human reason. We must not discard the 
doctrines of the deity of Christ and of the 
Trinity uncritically; they must be made 
rational. So the watchword of Protestant- 
ism is the principle of liberty while that of 
Catholicism is external authority. 

In this analysis of the two systems there 
is involved a difficulty of interpretation 
in view of the fact that Dr. Lindsay does 
not clearly define what Protestantism he 
has in mind. For example, if he means by 
Protestantism that of the seventeenth 
century, the methodological distinction he 
draws between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism cannot hold good. In essence Catholi- 
cism and traditional Protestantism are based 
upon the supernatural authority. But it 
can be rightly admitted that Protestant- 
ism as a whole inevitably leads to criti- 
cal judgments as methodological criteria of 
theology. 

A Prophet of the Sonl 

The Atlantic Monthly, January, 1914, 
contains an article with this title by John 
Burroughs. Its subject-matter is M. Berg- 
son. Mr. Burroughs finds in M. Bergson 
a prophet of the soul like Goethe, Words- 
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worth, Emerson, and Whitman. M. Berg- 
son is a prophet of the soul because he, as 
the others, opens up to us a new world and 
a new life. The world we find in M. Bergson 
is no static, finished world; it is ever moving 
and creating itself. The creative impulse 
which pushes this world onward is con- 
stantly in its creative activity. There is 
no rest in the whole process of evolution. 
And the life which M. Bergson reveals to 
us is not a life determined by the mechanical 
causation of the scientist; but it is free, 
ever creating itself; it is struggling to get 
mastery over the forces of matter. The 
means by which M. Bergson opens up a 
new world and a new life is not mere intel- 
lect; it is our intuitions. Intellect can 
enable us only to see the world and life 
as the workings of mechanical forces. But 
our intuitions bring to us a rich and deep 
insight into the heart of the world and of 
life. Creative Evolution as a philosophy 
could not escape attacks. 

But vitalized by such a style and humanized 
by a spirit so in fellowship with the highest 
emotions and aspirations of the soul, Bergson's 
philosophy, I think, stands a better chance of 
surviving than any other system of our time. 
It is a proclamation of emancipation to minds 
in the bondage of materialism and mechanism. 
.... Bergson is an inspired man, and begets 
in us that inward joy and exultation which is 
the gift of "a prophet of the soul." 

The Sanity of Jesus 

In the Expositor, October, November, 
and December, 1913, there has appeared 
a translation of Albert Schweitzer's Die 
psychiatrische Beurteilung Jesu under the 
title: "The Sanity of the 'Eschatological' 
Jesus." Schweitzer in his work, Das 
Messianitdts- und Leidensgeheimnis. Eine 
Skizze des Lebens Jesu, had attributed a 
thoroughgoing eschatology to the self- 
consciousness of Jesus. Since then he has 
studied medicine and feels that he is quali- 
fied to speak on the sanity of Jesus. If 
Jesus was thoroughly eschatological and 
apocalyptic in his thinking as Schweitzer 
would make him to be, the question has 



risen whether Jesus was mentally sane 
in considering himself as the apocalyptic 
Messiah. So a task has fallen upon 
Schweitzer to solve this problem. Schweit- 
zer accordingly makes a critical examination 
of the views of Drs. de Loosten, William 
Hirsch, and Binet-Sangl6, who have 
pronounced Jesus more or less insane. 
Schweitzer contends that the wholly 
eschatological views of Jesus can be ex- 
plained in the light of the contemporary 
Jewish thought of his time and that the 
views of these men are untenable. Jesus 
was mentally sound in spite of his eschatol- 
ogy- 

Schweitzer gives the following concluding 
remarks: 

(1) That the materials made use of in these 
studies [i.e., of the foregoing men] are to a large 
extent unhistorical. (2) In the materials which 
are historical a large number of actions and 
sayings of Jesus impresses these authors as 
being pathological because they have too little 
acquaintance with contemporary points of view 

to be able to do them justice (3) On 

the basis of these false presuppositions, and 
with the aid of hypothetical symptoms, they 
construct clinical pictures which are themselves 

artificial (4) The only characteristics 

which, .... conceivably call for psychiatric 
discussion — Jesus' lofty conception of himself, 
and perhaps also hallucinations at the baptism 
— are very far from being sufficient to prove 
the existence of mental disease. 

Speaking Out for Protestantism 

There was recently held in the city of 
Washington, D.C., a theater mass meeting 
in which all the Protestant denominations 
of the city were represented. "Why We 
Are Protestants" was the subject under 
discussion. The people were told frankly 
why Protestantism exists in the world and 
what it stands for; why the Protestant 
church still refuses to admit the Pope's 
authority. The daily press gave prominent 
space to the mass meeting, reprinting the 
gist of the discussion offered. Meetings 
of this character will command public 
attention and will not merely arouse suspi- 
cion of rabid religious intolerance. 



